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I Think, Therefore IR? Psychology, 
Biology and the Notion of Praxis 


James W Davis 


Introduction 


In his spirited defence of a thick constructivist approach to the study of 
international relations, Friedrich Kratochwil repeatedly invites us to adopt 
the perspective of the first-person plural. Without a conception of ‘we’, 
there is no language or discourse, no possibility for authority or justice, no 
collective sense of right and wrong. But how does the constructed ‘we’ relate 
to the psychological and biological agent, ‘I’, who is engaged in practice?! 

For Kratochwil, ‘we-intentionality’ cannot be reduced to the antecedent 
beliefs or feelings of individuals. For as long as members of a group accept 
the legitimacy of decisions made on their behalf, groups can have ‘beliefs’ 
that previously were not held by any of the members individually. Collective 
intentionality presupposes a conception of the ‘we’ to which the individual 
attaches some value or meaning (Kratochwil, 2018: 26). 

At first glance the argument is compelling enough, yet it begs the question 
of the origins of the group in the first place. If, as Kratochwil (Kratochwil, 
2018: 28) is quick to assert, the Hobbesian contract cannot emerge in a state 
of nature characterized by generalized distrust, are we to start our analysis of 
social organization from the assumption of generalized trust and the absence 
of any individuals motivated to abuse it for egoistic purposes? 


' The following discussion blends two aspects of the first-person singular. A fuller 


discussion would address the relationship of the ‘T to the ‘me’, which George Herbert 
Mead understood to be the self after it has internalized the views of others (Mead and 
Morris, 1967). 
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A related objective is to draw our attention to the ways in which language 
not only describes but also constitutes the social world. Most social facts are 
reproduced via concepts that find their articulation in language and derive 
their meaning from malleable practice. The implications for social science 
epistemology are significant. “[E]specially in the social world, the question of 
what “is” (“this note is legal tender”) runs from the mind to the world (mind 
dependence), instead of the other way around as conceptualized by positivist 
“theories” (Kratochwil, 2018: 7). Yet it is worth reminding ourselves that 
the mind is a property of individuals, even as Kratochwil takes pains to 
point out, we can recognize collective intentionality without postulating 
something like a collective mind.* Thus, his assertion that a concern with 
a coherent account — which avoids the two extremes of reducing collective 
intentionality to the aggregate of individual intentionality or the assumption 
ofa disembodied group mind —is an instance of misplaced concreteness seems 
beside the point as it does not answer the question of how ‘we’ intentionality 
is formed in the individual mind (Kratochwil, 2018: 26). The question, 
as Kratochwil (2018: 36) himself puts it, is how emotions and feelings are 
related to social practices, in particular language. 

With no claims to providing a coherent answer to these conundrums, in 
what follows I want to explore the link between the first-person singular and 
plural — the ‘T’ and the ‘we’— from the perspective of contemporary work in 
biology, cognitive psychology and neuroscience. In doing so, I suggest that 
Kratochwil’s thick constructivism at once is too radical and too conservative. 
It is too radical because it neglects the fact that the feelings, sentiments and 
emotions that provide the motivations for much of the behaviour he seeks 
to explain are not ‘floating freely’ (to borrow a term from a proponent of 
a rather ‘thin’ constructivism) but are embodied in and experienced by 
biological agents. Someone has to ‘feel’ the rights and wrongs that give 
rise to the discourse on grievances central to meaning-making in society, 
and feeling is a function of biology. At the same time, widespread variation 
within and among cultures — in particular with respect to when and how 
biological agents experience feelings such as anger, guilt, shame or pride — 
allows us to dispense with crude claims of biological determinism. Biology 
and culture are mutually implicated. Each constrains and conditions the 
effects of the other. 

Reminding ourselves that sentiments and feelings are embodied in 
biological agents directs our attention to the fact that human biology is the 
product of genetic adaptations to environmental and reproductive challenges 
faced by our forebears, some of which influence our behaviour. At first glance 


? For an argument that communities of praxis are characterized by a form of collective 
cognition, see Adler (2019). 
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perhaps ironic, it is our emerging understanding of the genetic bases of social 
behaviour that leads me to suggest that Kratochwil’s constructivism may be 
too conservative. Though some elements of culture likely are the product 
of long-term evolutionary adaptations to the physical environments within 
which humans have lived, other evolutionary adaptions likely were induced 
by culture. Less widely appreciated is the fact that variation in individual 
behaviour can be the result of biological changes induced by the individual’s 
social environment. Understood either as a form of praxis or as the more 
general category to which praxis belongs, culture can change the biology 
of individual human beings in ways that produce non-trivial behavioural 
patterns. Moreover, evidence is mounting that these biologically produced 
behavioural effects can persist across generations. 

Though a comprehensive treatment of the various strands of research is 
not possible here, in what follows I summarize some of the relevant findings 
in contemporary psychology, neuroscience and evolutionary biology and 
then turn to the ways in which the links between the ‘T and the ‘we’ 
suggest a much broader research agenda for the sort of ‘thick’ constructivism 
championed by Kratochwil. 


The psychology of feelings, cognition and behaviour 


Emotions, and their relationship to linguistic concepts, which are collective 
representations and thus the stuff of constructivism, are central to Kratochwil’s 
conception of the ‘we’. In contrast to environmental pressures or institutional 
constraints that may compel cohesion among individuals with similar interests 
from the outside, Kratochwil’s ‘language dependent feelings’ act as a sort of 
social glue that bonds the group from within: ‘feelings of remorse, shame, 
admiration, and dignity have to do with who and what we are’ (Kratochwil, 
2018: 36). But how do emotions relate to individual behaviour and how 
does group membership lead to individual feelings of remorse, shame, 
admiration and the like? 

In both popular and scholarly discussions, emotional behaviour frequently 
is juxtaposed to rational decision-making.’ Conceiving feelings to be distinct 
from cognition, adherents to this position regard emotions as hindrances 
to rational responses in situations of choice. The belief was evident in the 
answer Donald Trump’s ghost writer provided when asked about the former 
president’s cognitive style: ‘[h]e feels things and he thinks that the things he 
feels are thoughts’ (Davis et al, 2017). When it comes to leaders, we fear 


> The following discussions of cognition, evolution and genetics summarize more extensive 


arguments found in Davis and McDermott (2020). 
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the ‘hot head’, preferring individuals who can ‘keep cool’ under stress (see, 
e.g., Buckley and Ramzy, 2017). 

The juxtaposition of emotional and rational — or indeed reasoned — decision- 
making no longer holds sway among psychologists and neuroscientists. 
Although certain intense emotions can confound productive decision- 
making (albeit often in quite systematic fashion), in most situations emotions 
are essential to sound, indeed rational, decision-making.* Without emotions, 
the notion of ‘preference maximization’ makes no sense. For what is a 
preference if not an affective attachment to one option in the light of others? 

Rational choice models of decision-making routinely discuss the ordering 
of preferences with reference to the ‘utility’ some outcome would provide. 
Yet in Bernoulli’s original articulation of the concept, utility was closely 
linked to the pleasure derived from a prospective outcome (see Bernoulli, 
1954). Eschewing any reference to emotions, such models are at a loss to 
provide a plausible explanation for the origin of preferences. Some assert 
that preferences reflect the obvious and unmediated implications of the 
actors environment. Thus, for neo-realists, a preference for ‘security’ replaces 
the emotion of ‘fear’ as the ‘rational’ response to anarchy (Waltz, 1979). 
Meanwhile, neoliberal theorists either postulate some universal interest — 
such as ‘welfare’, usually reduced to wealth — with preferences referring 
merely to an ordering of options on the basis of a subjective assessment 
of associated expected net benefits, or they relegate actor preferences to 
a domain that is defined as beyond the scope of their theory (for good 
discussions of the issues, see Legro [1996] and Moravesik [1997]). 

Advances in psychology and neuroscience support the link between 
emotions and preferences. Moreover, the evidence is consistent with the 
proposition that emotions are prior to preferences and that preferences do 
not require prior cognitive assessments of utility. Rather, preferences are the 
product of our evolutionary and personal developmental history.’ Although 
observable variation of preferences within groups provides evidence that the 
environment’s effects are not strong enough to produce strict uniformity, 
they are nonetheless significant. 

Preferences imply emotions, and emotions, it seems, do not require 
cognition. The converse, however, is not the case. When emotional faculties 
are seriously impaired, individuals are incapable of making decisions on 
the basis of the kind of cost-benefit calculations central to rational choice 
models. The original studies were clinical in nature and based on patients 
with damage to the brain’s ventromedial prefrontal cortex. These patients 


* For an extended discussion of the findings outlined here, see McDermott (2004). 


> See Zajonc (1980, 1984), Kunst-Wilson and Zajonc (1980) and Zajonc and Markus 
(1982). Zajonc’s arguments are not without their critics (see, e.g., Lazarus [1982, 1984]). 
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frequently were unable to access and integrate emotions, an impairment 
that inhibited their ability to negotiate the decisions required in daily life. 
Without emotions to guide their decisions, otherwise intelligent persons 
with no impairments of memory, alertness or language skills often engage in 
a form of infinite regress, calculating and re-calculating the advantages and 
disadvantages of various choices, unable to settle on any particular option. 
Moreover, if they do decide, a seeming inability to envision the future 
consequences of current choices leads these individuals to opt for short-term 
gratification at the expense of longer-term gain (see Damasio, 1996; Damasio 
et al, 1994; see also Bechara et al, 1997, 2000). The overwhelming wealth 
of evidence led Damasio and his colleagues to conclude that emotions are a 
precondition, rather than a hindrance, to effective reasoning (Vogel, 1997). 

If emotions are central to understanding how we reason and choose, then 
understanding the social origins and effects of different types of emotions 
on preferences, decision-making and social behaviour is an area where 
constructivists and psychologically oriented scholars of international relations 
and foreign policy should collaborate. Both psychology and constructivism 
share an interest in understanding how emotions influence behaviour, 
in particular how they serve as a form of social glue among individual 
members of a group. Each perspective provides an important component 
to the enterprise. 

Aided by cognate research in the field of neuroscience, psychologists 
have developed a fuller understanding of the structures and processes of 
the human brain. In addition to the interplay between emotions and 
cognition that characterizes human brains in general, we now have a 
better understanding of the way the individual human brain develops in 
response to its social environment, the latter constituting the central focus 
of constructivist research. 


Evolutionary legacy 


Our brains are the product of evolution and represent functional adaptations 
to the challenges faced by our forebears. And from an evolutionary 
standpoint, it makes sense that the brain would privilege emotions — such 
as fear or lust — over higher-order abstract reasoning. To put it simply, the 
survival of the individual and his or her genes depended on it. Advances 
in neural imaging have helped us better understand the spatial biology of 
the brain and how emotions relate to cognition. Neural fibres (efferents) 
from the peripheral senses flow more or less directly to the amygdala, the 
seat of the brain’s emotional processing. The amygdala serves as a sort of 
‘gatekeeper’, deciding which stimuli should be sent to the prefrontal cortex 
for further analysis. Rational analysis only takes place if the person feels 
emotionally and physically secure (LeDoux, 1996; Anderson and Phelps, 
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2000; Nader et al, 2000; LeDoux, 2012). Again, this makes sense from an 
evolutionary perspective. Deliberation is not conducive to survival when 
the latter depends on fight-or-flight decisions. The primacy of affect over 
reason explains why the fear produced by unexpected noises often precedes 
the identification of the source of the noise (Damasio, 1996: 159). 

Emotions also affect our memory in ways that structure subsequent 
perception and behaviour. Our memories of emotional reactions often are 
distinct from our memories of the details of the situation that originally 
produced them. Thus, we often know we didn’t like something or someone, 
even if we can’t remember why (Bargh, 1984). In the field of international 
affairs, we can expect strong emotions produced by an experience with 
a particular leader or country to be enduring and difficult to shake, even 
when the current situation no longer resembles the original encounter. 
Such mechanisms may also extend to our assessments of foreign policy 
strategies. If, for example, the failure of a particular strategy gave rise to 
strong emotions in the past, the mere thought of such an option may evoke 
an emotional response before anyone has had time to deliberate its suitability 
to a contemporary challenge. Damasio postulates that sensory information 
is physically embodied in the form of emotions. These ‘somatic markers’ 
influence subsequent decisions by providing a feeling for who or what is 
likely to produce pleasure or pain (Damasio, 1996). 

Such findings relate to long-standing subjects of interest to students of 
international relations and foreign policy. Take, for example, the well- 
documented phenomenon of analogous reasoning by foreign policy decision- 
makers (May, 1973; Neustadt and May, 1986; Khong, 1992). Researchers 
have not only found that individuals gravitate towards analogies of events 
that were salient in their political youth, but also documented strong cohort 
effects. Thus, members of the Vietnam generation share a certain collective 
memory that is different from those who came of age during the Gulf War 
or post 9/11. The somatic marker hypothesis would suggest that strong 
memory of political events in early adulthood is produced not only because 
these were vivid and novel, but also because they aroused strong emotions. 
The impact of analogies is enhanced as the memory of these events revives 
the original emotional response. 


From culture to cognition 


Applying insights from cognitive psychology to the study of foreign policy 
decision-making, scholars such as Robert Jervis, Richard Ned Lebow 
and Janice Gross Stein have demonstrated how the perceptions of foreign 
policy decision-makers are influenced by pre-existing beliefs, images and 
theories. In an effort to reduce complexity, resolve ambiguity and avoid the 
psychological discomfort produced by the pervasive need to confront value 
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trade-offs, decision-makers subconsciously resort to a variety of cognitive 
shortcuts that bias inferences in systematic ways. They exhibit a strong 
predisposition to perceive what they already know or expect; they tend 
to ignore or discount information that contradicts prior beliefs; and they 
assimilate ambiguous information to pre-existing beliefs (see Jervis, 1976; 
Lebow, 1981; Jervis et al, 1989). 

Understanding misperception as a discrepancy between individual 
perceptions and ‘reality’ and individual, if systematic, deviations from the 
normative precepts of rational choice models of information processing, 
early work on the psychology of foreign policy decision-making was not 
concerned with the cultural origins of the baselines against which individual 
deviations could be established.° But as I have discussed at length elsewhere, 
the conceptual categories into which perceptions are assimilated vary widely 
across cultures and languages. Whether we are speaking of sounds or visual 
or tactile stimuli, individuals experience and interpret these in quite different 
ways depending on their socialization (see Davis, 2005: 10-60). Though 
most human beings are born with a very similar neural apparatus, non-trivial 
portions of the individual’s neural development are conditioned by culturally 
determined stimuli, with subsequent important effects on higher-order 
cognitive processes such as reasoning. 

Take, for example, the development of our auditory apparatus. Numerous 
studies have demonstrated that newborn babies are able to distinguish among 
phonemes that are not found in the language of their parents and that their 
parents can no longer ‘hear’. Thus, babies born to English speaking parents 
in Canada could distinguish among phonetic contrasts in both English and 
Czech. If only exposed to English, however, they rapidly lost the ability 
to differentiate meaningful phonetic segments in Czech. While it appears 
that infants engage in prelinguistic categorization of sounds in ways that are 
relevant to the phonemic distinctions of adult speech, languages differ with 
regard to which phonemic categories they use and the location of the acoustic 
boundaries among these categories. As infants come to master their native 
language, the brain is modified in ways that allow it to distinguish between 
meaningful and irrelevant acoustic cues. Within eight to ten months of age, 
the infant brain is already losing the ability to distinguish among sounds not 
found in the languages to which it is exposed (see Miller and Eimas, 1983; 
Bahrick and Pickens, 1988; Mehler and Dupoux, 1994; Nelson, 1996). 

Returning to one of the premises animating Kratochwil’s deliberations, 
answering the question of ‘what is’ in social life does require us to move from 
the mind to the world. But in important ways, the mind itself is a product 
of the social world. How might this relate to questions of practice at the 


€ On the various interpretations of the term ‘misperception’, see Levy (2003). 
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centre of Kratochwil’s tome? One obvious answer relates to the possibility 
for multiple descriptive and normative frames of the ‘same’ situation. While 
Kratochwil is certainly right to point out that practical arguments require us 
to move beyond mere cognition, in many cases cognition itself has already 
been constrained (or enabled) by culture. Cultural practice provides the very 
conceptual categories within which cognition itself takes place by directing 
our attention to some aspects of the situation at the expense of others. And 
as the example of infant language acquisition makes clear, these processes 
are subconscious and part of the deep structure of our cognitive apparatus. 


Behavioural genetics 


The cognitive paradigm drew our attention to the ways in which the 
environment interacts with the decision-maker’s mind to bias choice. 
Aided by the availability of rapid and relatively inexpensive sequencing 
technologies, a new generation of political scientists have begun to examine 
how the individual’s genetic make-up interacts with the environment — 
social and physical — to influence behaviour. Although it is unlikely that 
any single gene can explain complex social behaviour, it is also unlikely that 
the influence of heritable traits on behaviour is insignificant. More likely is 
the possibility that multiple genes acting in concert across numerous causal 
pathways come to influence behaviour in systematic ways. The burgeoning 
field of epigenetics adds dimension, nuance and further complexity to this 
examination by focusing on the ways in which environmental factors can 
influence gene expression, which in turn can affect downstream behaviour 
through processes such as hormone release.’ 

Though the fields of behavioural genetics and behavioural epigenetics 
are truly in their infancy, researchers have already produced findings with 
potential application to questions of social order, international relations 
and foreign policy decision-making. Take, for example, the open question 
of the origins of trust that is so central to Kratochwil’s critique of the 
Hobbesian account of the social contract and liberal theories of international 
institutions.” True, generalized trust seems conducive to cooperation. The 
provision of public goods has been shown to be more effective when levels of 
‘generalized’ or ‘social’ trust are higher (Fehr and Gintis, 2007). When levels 
of generalized trust are higher, social and economic transactions are more 


For examples of the various causal pathways, see Boomsma et al (1999), Meyer-Lindberg 
et al (2006) and Ebstein et al (2010). 

For a somewhat similar critique of the standard liberal explanation for international 
institutions, see Rathbun (2012). 
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efficient and the costs of policing compliance and punishing transgressions 
are lower than in situations of generalized mistrust (Mansbridge, 1999). 

Previous scholarship explained variations in people’s basic inclination to 
trust others in terms of environmental factors, including the individual’s 
education, socio-economic status and socialization (Nie et al, 1996; Alesina 
and La Ferrara, 2002; Uslaner, 2002). These findings have been challenged 
by genetic studies focusing on monozygotic and dizygotic twins. For 
example, Sturgis and his colleagues set out to estimate the relative influence 
of genetic and environmental factors on subject scores on a multi-item trust 
scale. In contrast to those studies emphasizing the effects of socialization, 
they found that environmental factors experienced in common by sibling 
pairs produced no discernible effects. Only those environmental factors 
unique to the individual had a measurable effect on that individual’s level 
of social trust. But the majority of the observed variance was accounted for 
by additive genetic factors (Sturgis et al, 2010). Though nature and nurture 
condition the individual’s propensity to trust others, across the populations 
used for these studies, the former accounts for more of the observed variance 
than the latter.” 


Cultural epigenetics? 


Genetic-based explanations provide a counterpoint to social science models 
that attribute behavioural variation to changes in one’s environment or 
different positions individuals are said to occupy in some theoretically 
defined structure. Yet insofar as they are evolutionary in nature, genetic 
explanations are not completely reductionist. Much of our genetic make- 
up reflects adaptive responses to environmental challenges. Similarly, the 
new field of epigenetics proceeds from the premise that behaviour emerges 
from the interaction of our genes with the environment. The difference is 
that epigenetics focuses not only on the genes we have inherited, but on 
how environmental factors affect their operation and thereby condition 
downstream behaviour. A focus on genetics runs counter to the overwhelming 
tendency of social science to attribute behavioural variation to environmental 
factors alone. If social science has tended to privilege nurture over nature, the 
new field of behavioural epigenetics starts from the premise that behaviour 
emerges from factors at the interface between genes and environment. The 
focus is not only on what genes you have, but on how things ‘around the 
gene’ aftect their operation and thereby downstream behaviour. Moreover, 
in some situations, genes and the environment can be thought of as mutually 


? For a sampling of research attributing dispositions to genetics, see Arvey et al (1989), 


Bouchard et al (2004) and Alford et al (2005). 
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constitutive, the social environment both cause and consequence of genetically 
influenced behaviours (McDermott and Hatemi, 2014). 

Epigenetics is the study of the processes whereby genetic information 
is made available or unavailable for use in other biological processes. 
Disease, exposure to toxic chemicals or high levels of stress can have the 
effect of ‘turning on’ or ‘turning off specific genes. This in turn can affect 
other biochemical processes, with effects that eventually reach the level of 
behaviour. ‘Histone acetylation’ refers to processes whereby DNA segments 
become more accessible, gene expression is enhanced and the production of 
proteins associated with those genes is increased. ‘Methylation’, by contrast, 
inhibits access to DNA segments, decreases gene expression and subsequently 
reduces the production of associated proteins. These processes are ongoing 
and not unidirectional. For at least a subset of genes, environmental influences 
and experience can lead to methylation, demethylation and remethylation. 
The result is persistent functional change in the nervous system (see 
Powledge, 2011; Moore, 2017). 

For example, laboratory studies of variations in the behaviour of mother 
rats towards their offspring discovered that denying newborn pups exposure 
to the frequent licking and grooming that is characteristic of mother rat 
behaviour produced highly methylated DNA segments within the cells 
of the brain’s hippocampus. The consequent decrease in the production 
of a protein associated with stress regulation in turn produced adult rats 
that were significantly more fearful when exposed to stress compared 
with those rats that experienced maternal attention (Francis et al, 1999; 
Weaver et al, 2004; Weaver, 2007; Murgatroyd et al, 2009). Analogous 
effects have been documented in humans, with the hippocampal cells of 
adults who experienced abuse as children also exhibiting methylation in 
the region of the DNA association with the production of the protein 
(glucocorticoid receptor) important for the regulation of stress (McGowan 
et al, 2009; Palumbo et al, 2018). Moreover, studies of children who were 
institutionalized in Romanian orphanages and deprived of socio-emotional 
attention exhibited similar developmental deficits (Chugani et al, 2001; 
Eluvathingal et al, 2006). 

But are the effects of such processes really of interest to social scientists, 
or indeed students of international relations? It seems hardly a stretch to 
hypothesize that parents exposed to ongoing civil or inter-state war will have 
relatively less time to devote to the social and emotional care of infants and 
children than parents in more peaceful settings. If such deprivations prove 
pervasive and durable, they probably enhance the prospect that significant 
populations within society will exhibit developmental pathologies with 
significant implications for subsequent levels of social cohesion. Although 
well-established social transmission belts, such as generalized tit-for-tat 
strategies or more thick processes of socialization, may provide a sufficient 
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basis for the perpetuation of anti-social behaviours, evidence is mounting 
that socially triggered epigenetic effects are heritable, a finding that 
suggests biological transmission of cultural attributes (or at least behavioural 
tendencies) across generations (Axelrod, 1984). For example, the daughters 
of Finnish women who were evacuated from their homes and separated from 
their families as children between 1941 and 1945 during Finland’s war with 
the Soviet Union share the same high risk for mental illness as their mothers. 
By contrast, their cousins born to mothers not evacuated display an incidence 
of mental illness characteristic of the overall population (Santavirta et al, 
2018). Similarly, women who were pregnant during the Dutch famine at 
the end of World War II gave birth to children who displayed much higher 
rates of diabetes, and this effect appears to exert itself across at least two 
generations (Painter et al, 2008). 

Even when the direct effects of epigenetic processes on behaviour 
are limited in scope and domain, collective responses to the underlying 
pathologies might produce societal-level effects. For example, public health 
interventions designed to redress rising levels of diabetes — perhaps in the 
form of information campaigns designating certain foods as ‘good’ or ‘bad’ — 
if successful, could change long-standing cultural practices. 

Social science is only beginning to contemplate the ways in which 
epigenetic mechanisms can help explain phenomena of interest. It remains 
an open question whether the explanations generated with reference to such 
processes will bring insights beyond those of existing social science models 
and theories. Careful attention to scope conditions is called for. For whereas 
the effects discussed previously appear to transmit across generations, early 
studies of epigenetic effects on social preferences suggest they may be of 
more limited durability (see, e.g., Hatemi, 2013). And, as mentioned earlier, 
scholars should resist the temptation to match a particular behaviour to a 
specific gene. Even when positive, the correlation between isolated genes 
and social traits most often accounts for only a small portion of observed 
behavioural variance (see Duncan and Keller, 2011). 

Nonetheless, a focus on the ways in which socially constructed 
environmental conditions interact with biological processes at the level of 
individuals to produce genetic changes that subsequently influence aggregate 
social behaviour and thereby potentially culture allows us to dispense with 
simplistic nature versus nurture debates. The emerging fields of behavioural 
genetics and epigenetics point to the more promising framework of biological 
and social co-evolution. 


Practising praxis 


To repeat an often misapplied aphorism: there is a difference between theory 
and praxis. Being an expert in physics and aerodynamics is not much help 
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on the tennis court. When trying to learn a new sport, practice, not theory, 
makes perfect (or at least is a necessary if not sufficient condition thereof). 
Neuroscientific advances have enhanced our understanding of how dexterity 
develops and point to a complex interaction between repeated play and 
neurological processes involving various areas of the brain, many of which 
require sleep in order to operate effectively. Both the size and the structure 
of the human brain change in response to environmental demands as action 
sequences are imprinted in synaptic connections in ways that allow even 
complex moves to become automated or habitual (see, e.g., Draganski et al, 
2004; Meister and Buffalo, 2017). 

While Kratochwil (2018: 425) is correct to note that praxis cannot be 
reduced to habit — for then innovation would not be possible — the relationship 
between habits and innovation is more symbiotic than his critique implies. 
Firstly, it appears that variability is essential to learning. To master a practice 
requires us to try it out in different ways. Secondly, innovation presupposes 
dexterity. One cannot improve upon that which one has not already mastered 
to some degree. Thirdly, by providing functional and reflex-like behaviours 
that help us to successfully navigate complex environments, habits actually 
free up cognitive resources, allowing for critical reflection over both the 
substance and form of praxis (Meister and Buffalo, 2017). 


Psychobiology of praxis 


There can be no ‘we’ without individuals, but contemporary research in 
psychology, biology and neuroscience provides strong evidence that the 
‘T is constituted by the ‘we’ in non-trivial ways. ‘Co-constitution’ seems a 
more apt methodological position than either reductionism (methodological 
individualism) or holism. While biology surely constrains what human 
beings can do, it is not immutable. And cultural variety is not merely a 
conditioned response to physical and social environmental challenges. Praxis 
is more than a store of lessons, scripts or standards that provide the thinking 
individual with functional responses to the complexities of social life and the 
terms according to which discourses over social questions may occur. It also 
(re-)structures the biological organism and in doing so both enables and 
constrains behaviour, which includes thinking and choice. 

Because the thick constructivism defended by Kratochwil is silent as to 
the psychobiology of human agents, it is apt both to exaggerate our ability 
to make and remake the social world and to overlook the biological effects 
produced by the individual’s social environment. This silence is ironic 
given Kratochwil’s indebtedness to Hume, who was concerned with the 
‘anatomy of the mind’ (Hume, 1896 [1739]: 326) and distinguished between 
‘impressions’, a category that for him included emotions, and ‘ideas’, 
which he considered to be the product of thinking and reasoning (Hume, 
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1896 [1739]: 1-4).'° But because both constructivism and psychology 
share the conviction that to understand international relations requires us 
to understand how individuals perceive and construct reality, the study of 
praxis can only benefit from a sustained dialogue between these two modes 
of inquiry. How might collaboration proceed? In what follows, I briefly 
sketch out a hypothesized relationship between culture and psychology and 
in doing so try to show how ‘we’ and ‘I’ relate along some of the dimensions 
discussed previously. 

Human beings perceive their world, experiences and fantasies in terms ofa 
limited set of concepts and schemas, as otherwise we would be overwhelmed 
by the sheer volume of stimuli and impressions. Among the various categories 
used by individuals to make sense of their world are those pertaining to 
social groups. The cognitive imperative to classify individuals, including 
the self, into groups then gives rise to a social identity. Because social 
categories not only describe group attributes but also prescribe appropriate 
group behaviour, social identities imply behavioural consequences. The 
mechanism leading from categorization to behaviour is identification. One 
can belong to a particular group on the basis of some defining features 
without self-identifying as a member of the group. Hence, identification 
with a group 1s a psychological phenomenon, and social identity is that part 
of an individual’s self-concept that derives from knowledge of membership in 
a social group. With identification comes affect, as the individual begins to 
attach emotional significance to group membership (Niedenthal and Brauer, 
2012). When emotional attachments move beyond mere membership to 
include the symbols and values that are meaningful to the group as a whole, 
the first-person singular and plural merge and the ‘ becomes ‘we’. Evidence 
of this process will be apparent in the emotional responses of individuals 
when group symbols, values, members or the group as a whole are the 
focus of praise or condemnation (Leonard et al, 2010; van Zomeren et al, 
2010). In the first instance the individual will experience the emotion of 
pride, in the second, anger or fear. Because social categories have reference 
to the self, social categorization induces social comparison. Favourable or 
unfavourable comparisons to other groups can induce affective responses 
analogous to those produced by perceived threats or support for group 
symbols and values. '! 

If the human brain is predisposed to (self-)categorize, the world rarely 
provides ready-made and obvious categories. Of particular interest from the 
standpoint ofa study of praxis is the fact that most objects or experiences are 
multidimensional and thus can be categorized in any number of ways. The 


10 I am grateful to Nicholas Onuf for alerting me to this irony. 


'' For the full articulation of the mechanism summarized here, see Larson (2012). 
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question then shifts from the object or experience itself to the purposes of 
the attempt at categorization (Kratochwil, 2018: 378). What is the problem 
to be solved? Similarly, nature usually does not present us with a clearly 
defined list of dimensions according to which we can (or should) compare 
our group with others.'* To gain leverage over these questions requires the 
insights and methods of constructivism. 

The foregoing sketch implies that there is no inherent dichotomy between 
psychology’s focus on the individual’s subjective experience of the world and 
constructivism’s emphasis on the intersubjective component of social reality. 
Instead, emphasizing the co-constitution of the ‘T and the ‘we’ directs our 
attention to the ways in which subjectivity and intersubjectivity relate to 
and reinforce each other. 

Paul Kowert (2012) offers a more specific articulation of the general 
argument in his exploration of the deontic force of obligations. How an 
idea or belief comes to exert a deontic force on actors, Kowert argues, is 
a question of both intersubjective understandings and the way the brain 
works. If we are to move beyond a mere instrumental conception of 
compliance, where the effects of rules and norms are produced via actors’ 
calculations of the benefits of compliance as compared with the likely 
costs of non-compliance (usually conceived in terms of externally imposed 
negative sanctions), we necessarily must move beyond discourses based on 
intersubjective understandings to individual psychology. To understand an 
individual’s sense of obligation requires us to link processes of reasoned 
judgement to the evocation of emotions, a position Kowert (2012: 35) 
associates with Hume. Again, linguistically oriented constructivists and 
psychologists each contribute insights that foster a better understanding 
of the issue involved: 


[N]ormativity depends on creating feelings of obligation. For emotions 
to generate obligation, they must be linked to beliefs, and these beliefs 
must be capable of being articulated in certain ways. The constructivist 
interest in shared beliefs and in language thus gets an important part 
of the story right. Obligation does indeed require belief. Yet not all 
beliefs are normative (any more than all choices are rational): The 
functioning of language on the one hand and emotion on the other 
endows certain beliefs with normative force. (Kowert, 2012: 37) 


* There is, however, evidence that evolution has predisposed humans to prefer some ‘types’ 
over others, especially when considering reproductive mates. Although some judgements 
show cultural variation, the evidence suggests that other predispositions are pre-cultural. 
See, for example, Jones and Hill (1993), Thornhill and Gangestad (1993) and Rhodes 
et al (2001). 
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A sense of obligation, then, is the result of a non-idiosyncratic characterization 
of some situation involving objects and/or events to which the individual has 
attached some feelings. To say that we cannot reduce shared understandings 
of situations, objects or events to the pre-linguistic drives or instincts of 
individuals does not negate the proposition that it is individual emotional 
reactions to these that provide obligations their moral or deontic force. Shared 
understandings provide us the content of obligations, but for obligations to 
produce effects, they must be meaningful for individuals (Kowert, 2012: 50). 
It is precisely via the internalization of intersubjective understandings that 
subjective experiences produce emotional responses that subsequently 
influence individual choice. In this way, psychology puts the group — or 
the collective ‘we’ in Kratochwil’s formulation — into the individual ‘T’.'° 
It is this social identity that is then subject to manipulation through the 
various special rites and ceremonies created by communities for purposes of 
mobilizing memories and their associated emotions (Kratochwil, 2018: 33). 


Conclusion 


Friedrich Kratochwil’s Praxis is the culmination of a lifetime of scholarly 
critical reflection. In it, he returns to early topics and themes, such as the 
development of a Humean perspective on International Relations (IR) 
and the need for methods of analysis adequate to the task of analysing 
the origins, reproduction and effects of conventions as social rather than 
natural kinds (Kratochwil, 1981, 1984). Though many of the themes 
are familiar to the generations of scholars influenced by his early work, 
they no longer seem exotic or radical. A giant of the constructivist turn 
in IR scholarship, Kratochwil (Kratochwil, 1989, 1994, 2006) is directly 
responsible for the (near) mainstream status now accorded the many research 
programmes directed at understanding, inter alia, the role of intersubjective 
understandings; history and memory; legal and moral reasoning; as well as 
questions of identity, in international life. And owing to the ‘practice turn’, 
the claim that knowing is not merely a question of subsuming individual cases 
under general laws or principles — but also about knowing how to proceed 
with goal-directed activity in the light of unknowable and ever changing 
circumstances — while not universally accepted, continues to attract adherents 
(Kratochwil, 2018: 414-16). 

But what does it mean to ‘keep going’ when the signposts of constructivist 
praxis and the attendant ‘rules of the road’ are not only extended to help us 
navigate new terrain but de- or re-based in ways that fundamentally subvert 
the original purposes of the conventions? The intersubjectivity of standards 


'° Fora concise review of the relevant research in psychology, see Smith and Mackie (2016). 
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may provide some defence against idiosyncratic justifications, but how are 
we to adapt when symbols and rituals are instrumentalized to conjure the 
‘we’ in pursuit of tyranny (Kratochwil, 2018: 463)? When priests and pastors 
increasingly are exposed as imposters and even the most senior judges are 
suspected of being little more than artful penmen, selected on the basis of 
their willingness to serve the needs of the politician, appeals to the law or 
morals will not do, as these are precisely the objects of debasement. 

Given the current state of national and international affairs, it seems no 
accident that Kratochwil ends his tome with some thoughts on the future 
of politics. Echoing Hannah Arendt, he wonders how to inspire new 
political projects that would allow free people to reconcile their individual 
and collective projects (Kratochwil, 2018: 472). It is a question many 
readers will share and are likely to repeat after having read this monumental 
reflection: how do ‘we’ recover collective intentionality in pursuit of a 
common understanding of the good life, and what can ‘I do? 
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“Theorizing is just one of the modes of praxis 
that contributors to this splendid collection of 
essays theorize — with exceptional skill and to 
remarkable effect.” 

Nicholas Onuf, Florida International University 


This collection brings together leading figures in the study of 
International Relations to explore praxis as a perspective on 
international politics and law. With its focus on competent 
judgements, the praxis approach holds the promise to 
overcome the divide between knowing and acting that marks 
positivist International Relations theory. 


Building on the transdisciplinary work of Friedrich Kratochwil 
— and with a concluding chapter from him — this book reveals 
the scope, limits and blind spots of praxis theorizing. 


For anyone involved in international politics, this is an 
important contribution to the reconciliation of theory and 
practice and an inspiration for future research. 
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